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the artist works from within outward, by the
addition of material, while in the latter he
works from without inward by the taking
away of material. The sculptor's work
proper generally ends with the completion of
the clay model.

The next process is that of casting. Plas-
ter of Paris of the consistency of thick cream
is poured over the model, to the depth of
from two to three inches, the inner layer
being colored. When this is set, the clay is
carefully removed, and what is termed a
"waste mold" is formed. This is carefully
washed and when dry is oiled. Into this mold,
plaster of Paris is poured, and when this has
set hard, the waste mold is chipped off. The
plaster of Paris has taken the place of the
clay and formed what is called a "cast." A
head is usually cast in halves, and a similar
treatment is adopted in the case of com-
plete figures. This is termed "piece mold-
ing." Parts which project very much are re-
moved and cast separately, being afterward
attached by means of plaster of Paris. The
reproduction of this plaster cast in marble or
stone is a mechanical operation, usually in-
trusted to a skilled workman. To aid him
he employs a "pointing machine," with which
he takes exact measurements. Some sculp-
tors work on the marble after a rough copy
of the original is made, and some never touch
it, but simply supervise the work. For cast-
ing in metal, a plaster mold is first made as
already described. Within this is fixed a
rudely-formed solid, but removable, mass,
called a "core," the space between it and the
surface of the mold being filled with the
molten metal. Another method for smaller
work is used, in which the mold is lined with
wax and the core inserted close up to the wax
lining. The wax is then melted out and the
molten metal poured into the mold to take
its place, the core being afterward removed.

History. Egypt, It is to Egypt that we
must turn for the first signs of a developed
form of sculpture. The distinctive charac-
teristics of Egyptian sculpture are colossal
si^e, stability and symmetry, the expression
being that of calm repose and solemnity, with
a suggestion of the supernatural. A con-
ventional tmiformity without life or1 action
reigns everywhere. Most of the sculpture
is relief and is defective in perspective and
proportion, but the figures have a remark-
able dignity and are true to life. The best
period of Egyptian sculpture was from 1450

to 1000 B. C. In the British Museum is to
be found a splendid collection of Egyptian
sculptures, extending from 2000 B. c. to the
Mohammedan invasion A. D. 640.
Assyria. The best period of Assyrian
sculpture, as a style, is inferior to that of
Egypt. Its characteristics are an intense and
vigorous spirit of representation, without the
least reference to ideal beauty of any kind.
As compared with Egyptian work it is more
realistic, but less true. It is powerful and
energetic, but lacks grandeur; overladen with
detail and ornamentation, it does not attain
to the sublime in its repose, nor to beauty
in its movement. Persian sculpture (560-331
B. C.) differs but little from Assyrian, and
is usually included with it.
Greece. Greek sculpture, in its infancy, is
strongly stamped with Oriental character, as
may be seen by a careful examination of the
reliefs from the temple of Assos, now in the
Louvre, and the metopes from Selinus, casts
of which are in the British Museum. But
from the end of the sixth century B. c., the
development of Greek art was rapid and
continuous. In the sculptures for the Temple
of Aegina, executed about 475 B. c., and now
preserved at Munich, the figures of the war-
riors are no longer of the stiff, conventional
type, with attitudes correct but lifeless; there
is energy of movement in their action, and
they have a living truth of gesture, only to
be gained by artists who had studied the
human form long and attentively. Upheld
on the one hand by a noble mythology, that
magnified, without distorting-, human at-
tributes, and supported on the other by an
increasing knowledge of nature, the ultimate
perfection of Greek art became only a ques-
tion of time. It came to perfection in
Phidias, whose statues of Athene, in the Par-
thenon at Athens (438 B. <x), and of Zeus,
in the temple at Olympia? mark the period of
the highest style of Greek art
Other sculptors of this period were Myron,
famed for his Discobolus (Discus Thrower),
and Polycletus, a close rival of Phidias, The
special character of the art that flourished
at Athens under the rule of Pericles (fourth
century B. a) consists in a perfect balance
and combination of elements sublime and
human. Sculpture had reached that point
when a faultless imitation of nature was
within its teach, but it had not yet abandoned
its spiritual connection with a splendid my-
thology. We have, therefore, in the sculpture